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proceeding  is   doubtful;   c Attar's  little  story is complete in
itself, the very vagueness of the end heightening the artistic
effect.   This  is   quite   done  away   with   by   Nabfs  addition,
which is clumsily tacked on, and altogether out of harmony
with what has gone before, creating a new centre of interest
and completely changing the characters of the actors in the
little  drama.  This last point, however, is perhaps the thing
of most interest in Nabfs contribution; King Khurrcm, for
instance, who in cAttar's hands is a thoroughly Persian type,
becomes  quite   a  Turk when he passes into those of Nabi.
Sheykh   Ghalib,   whose  fine  poem  Beauty  and   Love  is,
according  to  his  own account, the result of a challenge to
produce a work worthy to be placed alongside the Khayrabad,
is somewhat severe in his remarks on the latter, although his
strictures are in the main sufficiently true. Thus he criticises
the extreme Persianism of Nabi's language, and blames him
for tampering with Sheykh cAttar's story, as if, he says, that
poet were likely to have left a story incomplete. Then, having
found fault with the description of the heavenly steed Buraq
in  the  section   dealing  with the Ascension of the Prophet,
which  he justly places  below   Nefcfs poems on horses, he
goes on to take Nabi to task for his circumstantial account
of the marriage of two of his principal characters. Thinking
to  meet  the  possible excuse that similar passages occur in
Nizami  (why Nizami rather than another?), Ghalib declares
that the Persian libertines pay no respect to the proprieties,
and   that  it is unnecessary to imitate such writers in every
detail,   statements  which  are  no   doubt  perfectly  true, yet
none the less the Sheykh is here somewhat hypercritical and
comes perilously near to playing the part of a Turkish Mrs.
Grundy.  He  winds  up with  some rather trivial carping at
Nabf for having made a hero of a thief.

Ziya Pasha is naturally vexed with Ghilib for having made